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as is needed to make it efficient, whether enough is being 
set aside to meet the growing demands of the business, 
and whether the capitalist is receiving too much or too 
little. Having made this examination, he then calcu- 
lates what rates or prices are required to meet the rea- 
sonable needs of the business and fixes them for the 
consumer. 

The objection that needs cannot be determined, I do 
not believe well founded. Cost of production is ascer- 
tainable by accountancy, and efficiency is also a subject 
of judgment. By experience it can be readily ascer- 
tained whether a lower rate brings poorer service or 
whether a higher rate brings either improvements or 
luxuries, or whether a higher wage to the laborer raises 
his standard of living and efficiency or means greater 
dissipation. Efficiency can, of course, not be quantitively 
determined like cost of production. Neither can we tell 
whether men are good or bad by mathematical calcula- 
tion, yet common sense does judge whether men are good 
or bad, and with some measure of accuracy. In the same 
way, it judges between efficiency and inefficiency, and 
with enough accuracy for practical purposes. 

H. B. Reed. 

University of Chicago. 



SOME WEAK POINTS IN ANCIENT GREEK 
ETHICS. 

CHARLES W. SUPER. 

WHETHER it is possible for a people to organize a 
government on such principles that it shall be per- 
manent, as human affairs go, is a question that at pres- 
ent receives but little attention because its affirmative 
is taken for granted. Our contemporaries, except a com- 
paratively small number of pessimists, have such un- 
bounded faith in the ability of that indefinable agency 
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'the people' to cope successfully with every exigency and 
crisis that may arise that they can hardly conceive the 
possibility of the virtual extinction of a nationality. This 
faith is not only modern but recent. As long as the gov- 
erning class was relatively small and to a large extent 
self -perpetuating, its chief aim was to grant to the mass 
of the citizens just enough privileges to keep them from 
becoming unduly dissatisfied and troublesome. "We have 
a striking example of this state of mind in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress of Vienna with its long-drawn-out 
trades and deals. It was an assemblage of sovereigns 
who took no account whatever of the wishes of their sub- 
jects. In the main they were successful, because the lack 
of general intelligence made such a tutelage endurable. 
But the performance could not be repeated. "Whether the 
twentieth century is going to the opposite extreme is a 
problem that time alone can solve. Everyone, however, 
will admit that the democracy of our day is thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of self-confidence. To most of the 
Greek thinkers human affairs move in cycles and there 
is no such a thing as continuous progress. Plato and 
Aristotle believed that there had been many civilizations 
before their time which had passed away. They believed 
that the growth of society was like that of the individual 
tree, not like that of the forest which continually renews 
itself. Nor was it the belief of the Greeks alone that a 
people cannot long remain at the acme of prosperity. 
We do not know what precise signification the Hebrew 
prophets attached to their vaticinations; but all of them 
seem to have foreseen and predicted the swift destruc- 
tion or the gradual transformation of the existing order 
and the rise of a government on a totally different basis. 
Many Christian savants and scholars likewise, until quite 
recently, held a similar belief. We have no criteria by 
which to fix the beginnings of the nations that now oc- 
cupy the foremost place in the world's drama. However, 
the centuries during which the modern languages were 
in process of formation were coeval with the rise of the 
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nations speaking them. It is therefore doubtful whether 
any can claim to be more than a thousand years old. This 
is a brief period compared with the life of several em- 
pires of the pre-Christian era. 

It is proposed to consider here a few of the causes that 
brought about the virtual extinction of the ancient Greeks, 
to us the most important people of antiquity. Within 
somewhat narrow limits their civilization rose to a height 
that has never been surpassed, perhaps not attained since 
their day. It is evident that the perpetuity of a nation 
depends upon a general recognition of the binding force 
of certain moral obligations such as veracity, the right 
to life and property, reciprocal responsibility, a consider- 
able degree of altruism, and perhaps an enlightened 
patriotism as distinguished from a narrow particularism. 
The Eomans established a State that endured for more 
than a thousand years, — it would be correct to say, for 
more than two thousand, — without producing a note- 
worthy writer upon the theory of the State ; the Greeks 
produced a number of authors who discoursed lucidly 
upon the principles of government while in practical 
statecraft their countrymen were mere children. The 
ancient Greeks seem to have been incapable of taking life 
seriously. The Spartans were to some extent an excep- 
tion, but not the Dorian stock to which they belonged. 
In this respect they likewise differed widely from the 
Eomans. Owing to their persistent belief in the constant 
interference of the gods in human affairs, they were con- 
tinually under the temptation, to which most of them 
yielded, to practise the philosophy of life which bids its 
votaries to endeavor above everything else to have a 
'good time,' as the modern phrase goes; and for them 
to have a good time meant to gratify their senses. ' ' They 
that laugh shall not rule." A statesman must not be a 
moral cynic. He must not "sneer at the foibles of those 
he is called to govern, nor be lacking in faith in their 
moral qualities, or their sense of justice. He must have 
an abiding faith in their gradual perfectibility. To us it 
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seems well nigh incredible that all the men in a city -would 
assemble year after year to listen to the buffooneries of 
an Aristophanes and his ilk when it was in the direst 
straits owing to the wars that encompassed it. Although 
there might be no money in the public treasury to meet 
the urgent expenses of the government, there was always 
enough to pay for public spectacles. "Since we may be 
killed to-morrow, or carried off by disease a few days 
hence, or starved to death within the year, let us make 
the most of the passing hour." 1 

Men are sometimes deterred from committing crimes 
by the recollection of the evil effects of former deeds of 
bike character. The past serves as a warning voice for 
the future. In fact, men have no guide for the present 
but the past. But the Athenians wanted no warnings of 
this sort. Admonitions made them feel uncomfortable, 
and they did not want to feel uncomfortable, however 
profitable such a state of mind might be. "When Phryni- 
chus had the temerity to bring on the stage a play founded 
on a recent event, "The Capture of Miletus," which re- 
minded his countrymen of a deed they preferred to for- 
get, they imposed upon him a heavy fine. The only his- 
torical drama that has been preserved, — and there may 
have been no others, — is the "Persse" of .iEschylus, 
which is virtually a panegyric on Greek valor. The 
tragic no less than the comic poets frequently criticized, 
more or less directly, public men and their acts ; and in 
a community where every citizen knew every other, the 
most veiled allusion would be readily understood. But 
whatever wholesome effect might have been produced 



1 How widely different is the effect of an impending public calamity on 
a Christian nation, those can testify who like the writer had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the public mind in Germany at the breaking out of the 
Franco-Prussian war. The general feeling can be expressed in the distich: 

Let him who laughed now laugh no more: 
Let him now pray who never prayed before. 

The churches were full; the theaters empty. 
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was effaced by the choral odes interspersed among the 
dialogues; and these odes invariably eulogized the city 
without stint. Cynical and pessimistic as Euripides 
usually was, some of the noblest hymns of praise on 
Athens occur in his works. It will not reform a man to 
keep saying to him, "You are a bad fellow and have 
many faults, but after all you are better than anybody 
else on the face of the earth." In order that no painful 
effect might remain in the minds of the spectators of a 
succession of tragedies, the day's performance always 
closed with a satyr-drama. This was usually of a more 
or less sportive character. Whether it is a legitimate 
function of tragedy to instruct is a question that has been 
much discussed. That the affirmative view is the one most 
generally held is evident not only from the writings of 
those who have dealt with the theory, but also from nu- 
merous dramatic productions beginning with the Mys- 
teries and Miracle Plays in the later Middle Age and 
continuing to our time. The Athenian drama was, how- 
ever, designed to entertain, not to instruct, or at least 
instruction was merely incidental. It presented nothing 
new to the spectators, except now and then a slight varia- 
tion of a familiar legend. 

Moral conduct means self-restraint. It means the in- 
hibition or control of the natural impulses whether spas- 
modic or persistent. It means a fixing of the mind on a 
future good, not on present enjoyment. It means a con- 
stant keeping in view the wellbeing of the larger num- 
ber rather than the gratification of self, or even of a 
group. It demands the control of the will by an unpreju- 
diced judgment. It demands a quest for enlightenment 
that must never be allowed to fall into desuetude. For 
the man who wishes to do the best and to be the best of 
which he is capable, there is no rest in this life, as Emer- 
son puts it. Even if we admit with Kant that the only 
good thing in this world is a good will, the content of the 
good needs to be clearly apprehended; it is not a matter 
that can be settled once for all, nor is it plain to the unen- 
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lightened judgment. The Epicureans no less than the 
Stoics postulated a highest good; but they attached dia- 
metrically opposite meanings to the term. 

A notable weakness of the Athenians both from the 
viewpoint of personal and of political ethics was their 
chauvinism. This primitive trait they never outgrew. 
Demos was always willing to listen to the criticism and 
vilification of his prominent men; never of himself. If 
one takes the public orations of Demosthenes at their 
face value, they were addressed to an audience of patriots, 
of men who had not only made great sacrifices for their 
country but were ready to repeat them. The facts of the 
case tell a widely different story. The orator needed the 
good will of his hearers, and would certainly not have 
got it had he told them the unvarnished truth. Herodo- 
tus was convinced that his countrymen were but "of 
yesterday" 1 when compared with the Egyptians. Plato 
and Aristotle knew that there were older nations than 
theirs, and governments far more stable; but the popu- 
lace took no lessons from experience, not even from their 
own. Nor was it the poets alone who were wont to in- 
dulge in encomiums on Athens. Socrates did not be- 
lieve there was another city in the world so desirable as 
a place of residence as the one in which he was born. 
While this may have been the case, it merely shows how 
bad the world was. 

The political oratory of Demosthenes occasionally 
strikes a high moral note, especially when he is not try- 
ing to curry favor with the ecclessia. But he is well nigh 
an exception. Public speakers generally appealed to the 
most short-sighted and narrow expediency. This is con- 
spicuously evident in those harangues composed by Thu- 
oydides for the purpose of setting forth the views of the 
different parties in the momentous struggle of which he 
has left to posterity such a graphic account. To us who 
are accustomed to the fervent appeals made by English 
and American political orators to the eternal principles 
of right and justice, it seems well nigh incredible that 
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a people, who were in many respects exceptionally keen- 
witted, could listen with approval to such sophistries. 
While it is true that in modern times the practice often 
falls far short of the theory, it is worthy of note that the 
ideal was not only never lost sight of, but was constantly 
upheld and defended. It was only for a short period, 
when such men as Themistocles and Pericles guided the 
ship of State, that the Athenians can be said to have 
pursued a rational policy. Albeit, these men lived in 
times of stress when external pressure almost compelled 
all parties to lay aside their bickerings or choose the al- 
ternative of bringing irretrievable ruin upon the com- 
monwealth. Similar unanimity would have produced like 
happy results when the populace was confronted with 
the dilemma of dealing with Philip of Macedon as a 
friend or a foe. When the course chosen was followed 
in a half-hearted way, the result was not difficult to fore- 
see by those who were not blind to the signs of the times. 
The populace had become so venal that enlightened 
patriotism had scant material to work on. 

It is possible for a high degree of morality to flourish 
under a corrupt administration; but in a State where 
every thinker, no less than every time-serving politician, 
identifies morals with politics, the one is degraded just 
as fast as the other is overslaughed by personal aims. 
Every citizen is a man before he is a politician or an 
official. If the man is open to corrupt influences and 
prone to yield to pecuniary temptation, his civic obliga- 
tions rarely deter him from evil courses. Moral prog- 
ress in a State is usually from beneath upward; rarely 
vice versa. It is not often that the morals of a people 
are improved by the government under which they live. 
The early Christians were, according to all the testi- 
mony now available, inspired by the spirit of a high 
morality. But as soon as the Church became a part of 
the governing machinery of the empire, it began to de- 
generate. The morals of dissent are always more strict 
than those of a State Church. On this point conditions 
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in modern Russia are particularly instructive; there is 
virtually no dissent. 'Forgive your enemies' is as im- 
portant an injunction in politics as in morals. The prac- 
tical moralist like the true Christian forgives his enemies ; 
the practical politician treats them as if he had done so. 
No other specious virtue is so much in evidence in our 
day. Yet it is a truth that all governments have been 
slow to learn; hence it is hardly surprising that the 
Greeks never learned it. If a government is to be stable, 
the defeated party must lay aside its animosities and 
yield obedience to the laws enacted or approved by its 
opponents, no matter how unjust it may regard them. 
And the victorious party must not seek to take vengeance 
on its adversaries merely for the reason that they rep- 
resent the opposition. Furthermore, no matter how 
heinous a crime a citizen may commit, it must not be 
regarded as working corruption of blood. In Greek 
legend the hereditary curse is much in evidence; it is 
hardly less so in Greek history. That the Greeks were 
always on the watch to make use of this belief, so gen- 
erally held, is forcibly exemplified in the Cylon affair. 
Although the reputed sacrilegious deed had been com- 
mitted almost two centuries earlier, the Spartans, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, revived that charge 
against the Alcmasonidse, with which family Pericles was 
remotely connected, for the purpose of weakening his 
prestige among his fellow Athenians. 2 A government 
that cannot or will not protect the life and property of 



4 It is sad testimony to human depravity that the belief in a blood- 
taint has persisted so long. It is probably the last survival of the elan 
feeling, which held every member responsible for the crimes of every 
other. The framers of the constitution of the United States felt it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to deelare that attainder of treason should not 
work corruption of blood. Although the statute, formerly invoked by 
those who sought to make use of it to the discomfiture of their enemies, 
has not been put into effect for more than a century, it was not repealed 
by the English parliament until within the memory of men still living. 
That the Greeks, and in a less degree the Eomans, never outgrew the 
belief in a hereditary curse, should therefore not surprise us. 
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its citizens is hardly worthy of the name. It should be 
called a biarchy, although this somewhat rare term is 
usually employed in a different sense. Under the tyran- 
nical rule of the Thirty, the government not only would 
not protect its law-abiding citizens; it made itself the 
active instrument of flagrant injustice. It gave en- 
couragement to delators and, on their testimony, put to 
death or drove into exile all who were suspected of pres- 
ent or prospective hostility to their violent proceedings. 
The era of 'good feeling' that followed their overthrow 
is almost the only instance in which a counter-revolution 
in a Greek State was not followed by bloody reprisals. 

It should not surprise us that a Russian peasant or a 
Neapolitan fisherman puts faith in a statuette or a relic; 
but that a people, so enlightened, in many regards, as 
were the Athenians, should believe that the gods were 
amenable to bribery is almost incredible. It was, how- 
ever, the outward projection of the psyche of the people. 
As soon as men have learned to believe that the divine 
favor can be won only by faith in an upright life, they 
cease to put faith in any external agency. To us it seems 
well nigh incredible that a people who could believe their 
gods capable of every form of immorality; who would 
laugh when they were brought upon the stage solely for 
the purpose of being made ridiculous, could banish an 
Anaxagoras for impiety or put to death a Socrates for 
corrupting the youth and for introducing a false re- 
ligion. That a high moral ideal and a fatalistic creed are 
not incompatible was demonstrated by the lives of many 
of the Stoics. But a creed in which the gods are believed 
to interfere, at any moment, in human affairs, for the 
most frivolous reasons, sometimes for the distinct pur- 
pose of turning men from the right path, is thoroughly 
vicious. The Greek gods were governed in their likes 
and dislikes by whims that would be called childish had 
they not been so intrinsically malicious. It is not a mere 
chance, we are compelled to believe, that more of Eurip- 
ides 's plays have been preserved than of any other 
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dramatist. The popular taste preferred them because 
they are pervaded by a strange mixture of fatalism and 
fiendish malevolence on the part of his divinities. The 
conduct of Aphrodite in Hippolytus is incredibly fero- 
cious. Most of the Greek gods were believed to be en- 
vious of human prosperity, no matter how honestly 
earned, and were always on the lookout for an oppor- 
tunity to turn it into misfortune. As success was held 
to be due to the favor of some supernatural being, it was 
enough to arouse the enmity of one or more of the Olym- 
pian hierarchy, and the prospective victim was kept under 
surveillance until an opportunity occurred to bring dis- 
aeter upon him. It was a part of the Greek popular faith 
that misfortunes are almost always due to some cere- 
mony neglected or to honors withheld ; but the irate gods 
are never influenced by moral motives. Some men like 
Paris and Odysseus are favorites of one or more gods, 
without the slightest regard to their deserts. 

There is reason to believe that the popular ethical ideal 
of the Greeks did not advance until it came under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, else why should 
Plutarch still feel called upon to protest so vehemently 
against the low standard of the native poets? Notwith- 
standing the exquisite taste of the Greeks in the plastic 
arts and in literature, there were few among them who 
were not tainted with a strain of savagery. It is often 
said of the savage that he never forgets a benefit or for- 
gives an injury. It is well known that this state of mind 
was expressed by a favorite maxim among the Greeks. 
As dramas are written for the public, they reflect the 
popular taste better than any other form of literature. 
The vindictiveness which many of the tragic characters 
display is appalling. The women are as truculent as the 
men. Since Electra was brought upon the stage by each 
of the three great tragic poets, she must have been a 
favorite with Athenian audiences. Her lot in the palace 
was a hard one, but it was scarcely an unnatural one to 
the Greeks of the fifth century B. C. The poets have, 
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however, made the most of it for their purposes. After 
the assassination of her father, she prayed without ceas- 
ing for the return of Orestes in order that the son might 
avenge the death of the father. So fierce is her vindic- 
tiveness, that at times she seems hardly human. Medea 
is another mythological character who was, if possible, 
even more of a fury than Electra, as she spares not even 
her own children. Hecuba, in the frenzy of her ferocity 
against Achilles, expresses the desire to devour him raw, 
— a truly bestial wish. If a lion or a tiger could speak, 
he would doubtless use similar language. 

Not only do Greeks as individuals frequently exhibit 
this trait: communities and legislative bodies do like- 
wise. Summary vengeance is sometimes visited on sus- 
pected or guilty victims in civilized countries by mobs. 
But a mob is an extra-legal tribunal. It operates in de- 
fiance of law and only in rare cases. On the other hand, 
the Atheninan ecclessia now and then resolved itself into 
a mob and perverted justice under cover of legality. 
The vicious manipulation of law to suit the exigencies of 
particular cases, and the disregard of equity, was the 
chief reason why no Greek State was able to build up a 
legal system worthy of the name. It is a curious fact in 
the history of jurisprudence, that the empire which had 
its capital on the shores of the Bosporus, was ruled for 
a thousand years through a body of laws that had been 
developed by a government which had its seat on the 
banks of the Tiber. 

That the women of the historic era were as fierce and 
brutal and vindictive as the men, was proved on an oc- 
casion referred to by Demosthenes in his " Oration on 
the Crown." When the Athenians had decided to follow 
the advice of Themistocles, to embark in their ships and 
abandon their city and country to the Persian invader, 
a certain Cyrsilus attempted to dissuade them. His sug- 
gestion was perfectly proper and, under the circum- 
stances, seemed wise; at any rate the populace could 
have accepted or rejected it. Nevertheless, the men 
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stoned him to death and the women his unfortunate wife. 
And these aots are commended by the orator as evidence 
of devoted patriotism. Herodotus tells a similar story, 
but adds no comment. When Mardonius was in Athens, 
he sent a representative to offer terms to the exiled citi- 
zens. A man named Lycidas, a member of the council, 
proposed that the conditions before the assembly be ac- 
cepted. "However, the Athenians, — both those in the 
council and those who stood without, when they heard 
the advice, — were full of wrath, and forthwith surrounded 
Lycidas and stoned him to death. When the women 
learned what had happened, each exhorted her fellow, 
and one brought another to take part in the deed. They 
all flocked of their own accord to the home of Lycidas, 
and stoned to death his wife and children." The con- 
demnation of the ten generals is so well known that it 
needs to be merely referred to here. 

It is doubtful whether an exact equivalent of our term 
mercy occurs in any Greek classical author. It is for- 
eign to Greek psychology. The Athenians erected an 
altar to Pity in their capital, but it was the only one in 
Greece, and we do not know when it was built. More- 
over, pity is not mercy. We cannot believe that the 
Thirty Tyrants felt no pity for their unfortunate vic- 
tims, yet they showed them no mercy. JEschylus often 
uses the word pity, and justice still oftener; but mercy 
and forgiveness are not in his vocabulary. In the "Chce- 
phorse," Electra prays to the Manes of her father to 
have pity on her and her brother. She implores them 
to grant her burning desires that the murderers may die 
for just retribution. When the chorus asks her whether 
her willingness to commit murder, even in requital, is 
not impious, her answer is, "How impious! to recom- 
pense an enemy with evil ! ' ' The shout of justice is, "For 
words of hatred let hatre'd be the recompense, and for 
each dreadful stroke let the striker be struck with death." 
In another passage, Orestes threatens to leave his father's 
shade unhonored with the savor of burnt sacrifice if he 
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does not render aid. "Justice breathes the destroying 
anger upon her foes." It is instructive to note that, in 
these and similar passages, justice has a more restricted 
and personal meaning than we attach to it. We are in 
fact dealing with the spirit that keeps alive the blood- 
feud. We may be certain that a modern dramatist would 
have assigned a widely different role to this Cinderella 
of the olden time. She and her brother would have come 
to their own by a consistent concatenation of events. 
The Greek tragic poets rarely had scruples against per- 
mitting their dramatis persona to disregard every moral 
obligation if, by so doing, they could slake their thirst 
for revenge. 

It shows a strangely perverted taste, according to 
modern ideas, that the Athenians would suffer no men 
and women to be brought upon the stage except the famil- 
iar figures of their gruesome legends. The Greek moral- 
ists, from Plato to Plutarch, were fully cognizant of the 
pernicious influence exercised by the current myths upon 
the morals of the young. They believed that men are in- 
trinsically better than the gods of the populace or the 
demi-gods of the heroic age. They knew that the poets 
kept alive the morals of an outgrown era. But their 
warnings produced no visible effect. When the Greeks 
were not fierce, they were frivolous. After their great 
tragic poets had passed away, they turned with zest to 
the comedies of Menander, chiefly because he exhibited 
taste and masterly skill in pandering to the wants of the 
populace. So far as we are in position to judge, none of 
his countrymen had such a delicate touch, when dealing 
with the almost endless variety of low intrigues with 
which his fertile imagination teemed, and in represent- 
ing the gratification of lust as a legitimate, or at least a 
venial, pursuit. There is a good deal of truth in the say- 
ing of the author of "Ben-Hur" that "to be a Boman is 
to be a brute." Albeit, we may be certain that no rep- 
resentative Boman would have commended such a char- 
acter as Odysseus, a man whose highest merit, in the 
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eyes of his countrymen, was that he never lacked an ex- 
cuse for breaking his word when he considered it to his 
advantage to do so, or hesitated to tell a lie when it 
seemed to serve his purpose better than the truth. Men 
usually admire most those characters who most nearly 
resemble themselves. If we keep this fact in mind, we 
shall not be at a loss to comprehend why the mythical 
Odysseus and Achilles were so highly regarded by the 
Greeks of flesh and blood. 

It is probable that all primitive religions are neither 
moral nor immoral; they are simply non-moral. They 
are the outward projection of the psyche of the people 
professing them. Xenophanes had observed this, if it 
be true as reported, that he remarked, "If oxen had 
hands, so as to paint, they would paint their gods in the 
form of oxen." So long as a man or a group of men 
conceive religion as consisting mainly in the practice 
of a ritual, it will have no influence on the character of 
its votaries. Moral gods can be propitiated only by a 
moral life. Almost all the Greeks of the ancient world, 
closely imitated by the Eastern Church, the unconscious 
heir of much of its mythology, laid much stress on the 
observance of ceremonies. Socrates, for reasons un- 
known to us, always paid great deference to custom in 
such matters. If Xenophon's testimony can be trusted, 
he actually believed that the will of the gods could be 
ascertained by making use of the traditional rules of di- 
vination. When we consider that the Greek lands, as 
early as the sixth century B. C, had given birth to a num- 
ber of men who endeavored to solve some of the prob- 
lems that confronted them in the physical universe, it 
seems strange that no overtowering personality in the 
domain of ethics appeared among them : men who were 
endowed with sufficient intellectual acumen and projected 
efficiency to distinguish clearly between religion and 
ethics, or to formulate a monotheistic system, in which 
religion should consist in the recognition of duty as a 
divine command, to speak in the language of Kant. This 

Vol. XXIII.— No. 2. 13 
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was a stage of progress which the Hebrew prophets had 
attained three or four centuries earlier, and from which 
their successors never receded. Even if, with Eeinach, 
we define religion as un ensemble de scruples qui font 
obstacle au libre exercise de nos facultes, it may be per- 
meated with moral sanctions. "Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than to God, 
choose ye." The man who tells the truth because God 
has said, "Thou shalt not bear false witness," is deterred 
by his scruples against lying, quite as much as he who, 
for whatever reason, has scruples against setting out on 
a journey on Friday, or beginning it with the left foot 
first. It is a common practice among Christian parents 
to warn their children against the commission of sins by 
citing the commands of God. 

Treason is almost the only crime for which modern 
penologists have offered no excuse or paliation. Gov- 
ernments have from time immemorial recognized the fact 
that public sentiment is unalterably hostile to treason in 
every form; hence those in power have often inflicted 
the extreme penalty on men who were traitors only by a 
forced interpretation of a statute. The bribery in which 
so many of the Greeks were concerned was in reality 
nothing less than treason. They rendered service to a 
foreign power for a consideration. Although the fact is 
not often so bluntly expressed, there is no doubt that, as 
men have been and still are, government is impossible 
without bribery. For every man who seeks a public office 
from a patriotic motive, at least ten do so for its emolu- 
ments. This is, however, not treason. And there is rea- 
son to believe that the ethical standard of Greek 'polities' 
was no less unsatisfactory to the rigid moralist than is 
that of modern times. But many of the citizens of Greek 
states were not only willing to take and ready to give 
bribes; they more or less openly lent their services 
to a foreign power while ostensibly serving their own 
country. It has long been a universally accepted axiom 
that moral conduct is possible only within the State. 
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Most Greek thinkers, however, erred in assigning to the 
State a positive moral influence, in holding that moral 
conduct can be predicated solely of men in so far as they 
are citizens. Those modern writers also err who main- 
tain that the moral and the civil law are one and the 
same thing. In the main, every State aims to promote 
the moral sentiments, — at least some moral sentiments. 
The chief function of government, however, is to remove 
or hold in check those hindrances to activities that spring 
from immoral motives. Morality is personal; the State 
as a law-making and law-executing corporation can only 
act on men in the mass, that is by treating them all alike 
and not otherwise. A State that is not sufficiently power- 
ful to cope successfully with its internal disintegrating 
forces is doomed to decay and ultimate dissolution. Free 
Greece fell from lack of insight on the part of a ma- 
jority of its citizens. There is often no justification for 
the man who attacks a State from within, on the plea 
that he is a reformer; there is never any for him who 
seeks to overthrow it with the aid of strangers, or who 
sells his services to a foreign power. 

The number of Greeks who were implicated in acts of 
a more or less treasonable character is so large that their 
names would make a long list. There was hardly a 
prominent statesman who was not, at some period of his 
career, under more or less well-grounded suspicion. Why 
was this? What was there in the Greek character that 
made it particularly prone to yield to temptation? The 
contrast with the Romans is noteworthy, as their annals 
are virtually without an instance of the kind. As trea- 
son is almost always a crime of deliberation, rarely of 
impulse, it is never difficult to discover the motive. A 
man becomes a traitor to his country either for personal 
gain or for revenge. Among the Greeks, the former mo- 
tive was generally the deciding factor. Within certain 
narrow limits, they were patriotic, yet they were indi- 
vidualistic. This characteristic is shown in their art and 
in their philosophy. When art is not individual, it is 
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mere handicraft. Philosophy is of necessity personal. 
The number of philosophers who founded more or less 
independent systems is large. The Greek people were 
sensuous: they were lovers of that which affords grati- 
fication to the senses, although there were striking ex- 
ceptions among them. If, then, a statesman, or even the 
average citizen, was unable to feel the paramount claim 
of his country upon his allegiance and was constantly im- 
pelled by the promptings of a sensuous diathesis, and if, 
then, a foreign power offered him the means of gratifica- 
tion which his own poor country could not supply, he 
would always be under the temptation to sell his services 
to the highest bidder. While it is, therefore, not possible 
for us to understand why the ancient Greeks surpassed 
all other peoples in natural endowments, it is not particu- 
larly difficult to see why, being what they were, they 
lacked the narrow and intense patriotism of the Eomans, 
and why none of their tribes were able to found an en- 
during State. Some of the world's greatest geniuses were 
handicapped by regrettable weaknesses. Although the 
Greeks did many things well, there was one thing they 
could not do. The Eomans, because they were endowed 
with a strong feeling of solidarity, evolved and put in 
practice principles of government that are still recog- 
nized as valid. The Greeks, no less than the Romans, 
were gregarious; but there was in their psyche a strong 
anti-social strain. The former, for the very reason that 
the State and tradition had a feebler hold upon them, 
developed art and literature and the beginnings of sci- 
ence. They carried the two former to the highest pitch 
of excellence and became the teachers of the unending 
future; the latter performed a similar service in juris- 
prudence, a science that is of necessity the outgrowth of 
intelligent cooperation. While then Greek philosophers 
and students of statecraft composed notable treatises on 
the duties of the citizen, their practical statesmanship 
was an almost unbroken succession of failures. 

A moral law is conceivable under one of two sanctions, 
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and probably under none other. One is that of an om- 
niscient God who embodies the highest ethical aspirations 
of men; the other that of an over-sonl, a superman, the 
spirit of the most advanced and enlightened humanity 
as exemplified in the highest types of the human race. 
Socrates is said to have believed that the gods are om- 
niscient and omnipresent. But, we may well ask, What 
gods? All or only some of them? If only some of them, 
which ones ? The affirmation raises a problem which the 
Greeks were unable to solve, which none of them prob- 
ably ever tried seriously to solve, because a solution is 
impossible. The unity of the moral law is irreconcilable 
with a multiplicity of deities. The Romans effected a 
partial solution in the interest of the government by their 
custom of receiving hospitably and naturalizing the gods 
of their enemies. 

Charles W. Super. 
Athens, Ohio. 
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J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 

T N Spencer we have a classical defense of the ethics of 
J- individualism. In the first place, it is assumed that 
the individual has natural rights independent of his re- 
lations to organized society, with which rights society 
must not interfere. This is contrary to psychology and 
history. From the standpoint of social psychology the 
individual is not a fixed entity. The character of the in- 
dividual varies with the type of society of which he is a 
member. The individuality of the primitive savage is 
determined by his manner of functioning in a specific 
group. The same holds true of the civilized individual 
who functions voluntarily in a complex social group. 
When Spencer tells us that the ideal of corporate ethics 
contemplates a return to primitive forms of society, he 
fails to discriminate between the primitive and the mod- 



